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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE MIND OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD l 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



Lafcadio Hearn, his wife tells us, disliked liars, abuse 
of the weak, " Prince Albert coats," white shirts, the City 
of New York, " and many other things." A sufficiently 
comprehensive view of the objects of a man's hostilities will 
infallibly paint for us that man's psychic portrait. Certain- 
ly a little of Heam emerges out of even the brief list of his 
irritants so tantalizingly disclosed by his widow. A literary 
artist of quite another type whom we have just been reading 
is more considerate of her own and of future generations: 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose career is now spread before us 
in two volumes, has not left this vital matter of antipathies to 
the possibly inadequate records of a surviving consort, but 
has most thoughtfully and satisfyingly disclosed them to us 
herself. We shall not say that, in the survey of her literary 
contemporaries which constitutes the bulk of her "Epi- 
logue," Mrs. Ward has painted a completely revealing por- 
trait of her mind and soul; but if one goes to her Recollec- 
tions for an insight into the intellectuals which produced 
Robert Elsmere, one might skip the first 472 pages and still 
find a perhaps sufficient revelation of the essential Mrs. 
Ward in her last chapter. 

Three main interests have held sway over Mrs. Ward's 
thoughts during the half-century upon which she can look 
back. The first of these, she says, is " contemporary litera- 
ture " (the other two, " outside of my home life," are religious 
development and social experiment). Observing Mrs. 
Ward's appraisal of those among her literary contempo- 
raries who, like herself, have used the medium of fiction, one 
is impressed by the triumphant manner in which her Vic- 

l A Writer's Recollections, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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torianism has resisted and survived. Mrs. Ward " wishes 
Mr. Hardy had not written Jude the Obscure " (she does 
not say why; but life speeds on, and we shall not waste time 
in guessing). Joseph Conrad, for Mrs. Ward, is "richly 
representative of what goes to make the English mind " — a 
mind " shaped ... by all the customs and traditions, writ- 
ten and unwritten, which are the fruits of our special history 
and our long-descended life. It is this which gives value 
often to Mr. Conrad's slightest tales" (the italics are not 
Mrs. Ward's). In this, it seems, he is "at one with Mr. 
Kipling," though " the tone and accent are wholly different." 
But let us draw a friendly veil over this vision of Mr. Con- 
rad as the embodiment of the English mind and English cus- 
toms, and pass on to the alluring spectacle of Mrs. Ward 
giving Mr. H. G. Wells " what for " (as the lower classes 
say in Mrs. Ward's native island) . 

It will be recalled that Mr. Wells, in his impious Boon, 
presented excerpts from a series of tentative notes for a re- 
markable study to be devoted to " Poiometry," or the scien- 
tific measurement of literary greatness. It was there re- 
corded that Mrs. Humphry Ward is the last of the British 
Victorian Great. And these further notes on Mrs. Ward, 
intended for subsequent development, were appended : 

Admiration of Mr. Gladstone for her work. 

Support of the Spectator. 

Profound respect of the American people. 

Rumor that she is represented as a sea goddess at the base of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial unfounded. Nobody is represented on the 
Queen Victoria Memorial except Queen Victoria. 

Necessity after the epoch of Mrs. Ward for more and more flagrant 
advertisement to reach the enlarged public. 

It would seem that Mrs. Ward has failed to regard in a 
spirit of sweetness and light the handsome tribute implicit in 
Mr. Wells' perhaps excessively vivacious references. It may 
be true, after all, that Mr. Wells is no gentleman (he has 
admitted it himself). But Mrs. Ward is, of course, a lady. 
Testimony to the effect that King Edward VII called her 
" Mary " is inconclusive ; but there is no doubt that she once 
had a pleasant chat with the Empress Frederick at Windsor, 
in the course of which Her Germanic Majesty described to 
Mrs. Ward " how she read Sir George Tressady [a novel 
of Mrs. Ward's] aloud to her invalid daughter till the 
daughter begged her to stop, lest she should cry over it all 
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night." Furthermore, "the Empress began by asking 
after Uncle Matt, and nothing could have been kinder and 
more sympathetic than her whole manner ..." But we 
wander. We were about to reflect Mrs. Ward's view of 
the exuberant Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells, as seen through the critical lorgnon of Mrs. 
Ward, is " a journalist of very great powers, of unequal 
education, and much crudity of mind, who has inadvertently 
strayed into the literature of imagination." The " heroes " 
in Mr. Wells' novels — " whose names one can never recol- 
lect " — are merely Mr. Wells himself. " Who, after a few 
years more, will ever want to turn the restless, ill- written, un- 
digested pages of The New MachiavelM again — or of half a 
dozen other volumes, marked often by a curious monotony 
both of plot and character, and a fatal fluency of clever 
talk? " Mr. Wells has no " charm." Why? The answer 
is obvious: because he writes " for a world of enemies or fools, 
whom he wishes to instruct or show up . . ." And Swift, who, 
like Wells, wrote " for a world of enemies or fools " — he, 
too, had no charm. Perhaps, though, Swift had " magic," 
which is also denied to Wells by Mrs. Ward. But would 
even Uncle Matt, the celebrated discoverer of literary 
" magic," insist that it was necessary to the equipment of 
a satirist? 

But enough of Wells. What does Mrs. Ward think of 
another eminent contemporary, Arnold Bennett? Well, 
Bennett has " detachment " and " coolness," but, alas, he also 
has " ugliness " — " the ugliness of Balzac;" and his " detail," 
though it may be " true," is not " exquisite." Turning to yet 
another contemporary, Mr. Galsworthy, we find that he has 
not, since The Country House, found " a subject that really 
suits him " — and, as Mrs. Ward observes, " subject is every- 
thing." 

It is one of Mrs. Ward's most arresting conclusions that 
" with the young lies the future." Yet to the young among 
her contemporaries she is even less kind than she is to com- 
parative oldsters like Wells and Bennett, for she does not 
even mention them. Frank Swinnerton, W. L. George, 
J. D. Beresford, Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Cannan, D. H. 
Lawrence, Compton Mackenzie, Rebecca West — these will 
never know what Mrs. Ward thinks of them, unless she in- 
vites them to tea with her and, daring the melancholy result 
described by the Empress Frederick, reads aloud to them 
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from Sir George Treasady until their hearts are sufficiently 
softened to hear her verdict without taking offense. 

But Mrs. Ward's most memorable comment on her liter- 
ary contemporaries is inspired by the writings of George 
Meredith, which, she implies, can be fully enjoyed only by 
those who know little of French books and French ideals. It 
appears that Uncle Matt is to blame in this matter, because 
he so completely Gallicized Mrs. Ward's sense of literary 
style that Meredith, " to this day," fails to satisfy her. But 
one might have known that she who achieved the prose of 
Marcella and David Grieve would look askance at the in- 
eptitudes of Mr. Meredith. 

As for "beloved Henry James," who wrote to Mrs. 
Ward charming letters full of generous praise of his fel- 
low-artist's creations, he is presented to us in the sunny light 
of Mrs. Ward's critical approbation — though she does con- 
fess that Mr. James, in his own fiction, thought too much 
about technique. The Wings of a Dove, 1 for example, " is 
almost spoiled by an artificial technique." If Mrs. Ward 
could only have collaborated with Henry James in the 
fashioning of his later novels ! 

You have now, perhaps, by means of these assembled re- 
actions of Mrs. Ward to her contemporaneous literary envi- 
ronment, a rather vivid picture of Mrs. Ward's mind. We 
shall not attempt to characterize that mind, for it reveals 
itself with crystal clarity in all its manifestations. To call 
it a bourbon mind would seem, to some, what a Meredithian 
character called " a rough truth " — too rough, indeed, for 
the scrupulous ; for it is the pathetic aspect of Mrs. Ward's 
case that she has wanted to understand. She has leaned 
forward eagerly out of her milieu upon more than one 
provocation. One must not forget her obviously sincere en- 
thusiasm for the London Play Centers, her connection with 
the founding of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, her inter- 
est in what she herself has called " the liberalizing of reli- 
gion." Whatever one may think of Robert Elsmere to-day, 
it is needful to remember that the book could not have been 
as easy to put forth thirty years ago as it would be to-day. 
Moreover, Mrs. Ward's serene stupidity as an observer of 
intellectual phenomena should not blind one to the fact that 



1 The title of this faulty novel of Mr. James', according to its author, is " The 
Wings of the Dove " ; but we have quoted literally the doubtless superior version 
of Mrs. Ward.— L. G. 
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one is witnessing a triumph of conventionality over intelli- 
gence. The lady really has a mind. The Romance scholar, 
the indefatigable student of Christian origins, the examiner 
for the Spanish Taylorian scholarship at Oxford, the faith- 
ful daily reader of Greek and Latin, causes you to turn won- 
deringly to pages so and so of the Recollections for assurance 
that " Uncle Matt's " niece did really think it worth while to 
embalm in the cold permanence of print the ineffable plati- 
tudes, the obtuse aesthetic cUchis, the dull traditionalisms, 
that sprinkle these two solemnly playful volumes. 

It is, one often thinks, a mind without sensibility. Could 
a mind not thus deficient have exhibited so comfortably the 
collection of testimonials to the worth of- Robert Elsmere, 
Marcella, Eleanor, and the rest, that Mrs. Ward flaunts 
with the smug satisfaction of a patent-medicine manu- 
facturer? — what the late Richard Watson Gilder thought of 
Eleanor j what Frederic Harrison wrote about the same chef 
dfoeuvre ("I am quite sure that it is one of the most subtle 
and graceful things in all our modern fiction "), what Lord 
Bryce said about what Mr. Gladstone said about Robert 
EUmere — " a refined criticism," he called it. Concerning 
Robert Elsmere, indeed, we hear so much — of its history, its 
sales, its profoundly unsettling effect upon the spiritual 
tranquility of cab-drivers, duchesses, and Pillars of the 
Church — that one is tempted at times to dismiss the auto- 
biography as Robertelsmerely. 

Yet the Recollections are rewarding — chiefly so by 
reason of their sketches of the great ones of the Victorian 
Age. Mrs. Ward has been fortunate in her acquaintance- 
ship, and you will find in her pages numerous mementoes 
of Matthew Arnold and Pater, Jowett and Dean Stanley, 
Mark Pattison, George Eliot, Swinburne (a particularly 
happy glimpse), Newman, Canon Liddon, Lord Acton, 
Browning, Gladstone, Huxley and his cat, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Lord Dufferin, Harriet and James Martineau, Tennyson, 
Morley, and (most memorable of all) a portrait of Henry 
James that one will long cherish for its true felicity and feel- 
ing. Here Mrs. Ward is at her most ingratiating — when she 
forgets to exhibit Robert Elsmere and Eleanor and Helbeck 
of Bannisdale as literary Perunas, and is willing to let her 
epoch speak in the rich timbre of her meditations. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



